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selves of all external control. They refused to obey the legates of the
Holy See, and some, like Ascoli and Camerino, remained subject to the
Empire, while others like Sinigaglia allied themselves with the nobility
that was friendly to Markward. The final solution of the problem in this
district was the contract which Innocent made with Azzo VI of Este in 1212
enfeoffing him with the March of Ancona in return for preservation of
the rights of the Church. The administration of the other territories was
placed in the hands of papal legates or laymen of standing. This, as a
recently discovered constitution of Gregory IX has shewn, did not in the
long run prove satisfactory, as the rectores extranet did not scruple to help
themselves from the goods of the Church, and it was finally, after Inno-
cent's death, found advisable to put the whole patrimony in the charge
of a committee of cardinals acting with papal support1.

The most formidable opponent was Markward of Anweiler. Innocent's
dealings with this remarkable man and with his Gorman allies in the
south are bound up with the regency exercised by the Church over Sicily,
Before his death Henry VI had given Markward a series of last instructions
for his future dealings with the Curia. These or part of them wore found
in a box in his baggage captured (1200) after his defeat between Monreale
and Palermo, and we owe the account of them to Innocent's biographer.
They are fully in the spirit of the very large concessions which Henry VI
had tried to get the Papacy to accept in return for its recognition of the
hereditary character of the imperial crown and the right of the young
Frederick of Sicily to succeed. The widowed Empress Constance and her
son Frederick were to hold Sicily in fee of the Pope and the Roman
Church; in case the young king died without heir, the kingdom was to
become the property of the Holy See. In return for the Pope's admission
of Frederick's right of succession, the Matildine lands and the whole
Patrimony together with Montefiascone were to be handed over to the
Pope, while Markward was to hold the duchy of Ravenna, the territory
of Bertinoro, and the March of Ancona from the Papacy. If Markward
died without heirs, these fiefs were to become the property of the Roman
Church. It is probable that, shortly after Innocent's elevation and before
the news of the election of Philip of Swabia (6 March 1198) arrived,
Markward attempted to come to an understanding with Innocent upon
these terms, but with no result. Whether he revealed their whole content
it is hard to say; but it is not just to charge him with a total refusal to
carry out the deceased Emperor's wishes, or, simply on the strength of the
curial account, to condemn him for disavowing the promises made by his
representatives. It may well be that Innocent was using the anti-German
reaction that followed Henry's death and the uncertainty existing among
the Hohenstaufen supporters in Italy whether to uphold Frederick or

1 K. Hampe, ffine unbekarmte Konstttution Gregors IX. ZKG, XLV (Neue Folire
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